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‘l Discourse on Sanctification. 
DEDICATED TO LOCAL PREACHERS. 
BY ONE OF THEIR BRETHREN. 





*¢ And the very God of peace sancti- 
Sy you wholly ; and may your 
whoie spiret and soul and body be 
preserved blameless until the com- 
ing of our Lord Jesus Christ.”— 
i Thess. 5. 23. 


The opinions of the ancients are 
not to be relied on as the keys of 
those parts of scripture which treat 
of the nature of man ; for if the sa- 
cred and profane writers do some- 
times use similar expressions upon 
this abstruse and difficult subject, it 
does not follow that their theories 
are the same. ‘The terms spirit, 
soul, body, in the text seem to be in- 
tended to embrace the whole man. 
In treating them we shall not hold 
ourselves amenable to the specula- 
tions of any particular school. All 
that has been conjectured about 
some intermediate principle or fac- 
ulty between matter and spirit we 
will pass by in silence, and confine 
ourselves as much as_ possible with- 
in the limits of observation and ex- 
perience. That soul and spirit are 
used .interchangeably in the New 
Testament appears from our Lord 
and Stephen, who employed the 


terms Psyche, and Pnewma, transla- 
ted soul, and spirit to signify the 
immortal part of man, which sur- 
vives the dissolution of the body. 
Though we are disposed to use the 
terms mental, and moral, as equiv- 
alent to soul, and spirit, we should 
be unable to fix the precise relation of 
either to the other, unless it should 
be considered that spirit has a more 
immediate relation to the intellect- 
ual operations, than soul. The com- 
mon Classification of the faculties, 
(though the word faculty is not un- 
exceptionable) if not critically cor- 
rect, may perhaps be admitted 
as sufficient for practical purpo- 
ses. But by the moral and men- 
tal faculties, we mean not two dis- 
tinct original principles, as we con- 
ceive that the affections and the 
thoughts are the production of the 
same immortal principle or cause. 
We shall adopt the artificial classi- 
fication of mental, moral and bodily 
faculties, capabilities, or capacities, 
instead of spirit, soul and body, as 
embracing all the parts of the 
whole man. 

A classification whether natural 
or artificial may be correct, and yet 
it may be difficult, if not impossible, 
to define the precise limits of each 
genus, and species, and to demon- 
strate, where the one ends, and the 
other begins ; so insensibly do many 
of the distinctions in nature blend 
as they approach to each other. 
The difference betwixt manners and 
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morals may be real ; but when it 
ceases to be sensible, our investiga- 
tions must soon terminate, or be- 
come hypothetical. The same re- 
marks are applicable to the affec- 
tions and the thoughts; at certain 
points they may so unite, that the 
bounds of separation may elude our 
observation, or our Consciousness, 
and yet at different periods of their 
existence they may be clearly con- 


tradistinguished. It admits of proof 


also, that the bodily, moral, and 
mental faculties, require different 
means and agents to call them forth 
into action and to improve them. ‘The 
movements of the body may be ren- 
dered easy, graceful or usetul, while 
the moral faculties may remain un- 
improved ina great degree. ‘Uhese 
again may be in a high state of im- 
provement, or sanctification, and 
the mind be left with little or no cul- 
tivation. The mind also may be 
greatly improved and refined, while 
the body may be neglected, or a- 
bused. Genius, and goodness, are 
no inseperable companions. Chasti- 
ty, that inestimable virtue of * the 
body,” as St. Paul calls it, does not 
exclusively belong to the polite, and 
the learned. Is not beauty often de- 
formed by vice ; and awkward man- 
ners associated with good morals? 
The sanctification of the moral fac- 
ulties by grace thro’ faith does not 
embiace the whole doctrine of sanc- 
tification, any more than the whele 
man. It is indeed the greatest and 
most important part ; but still it is 
only one part, of three. Now by 
what argument can it be proved, 
that the purity and innocency of 
one set of faculties can preserve the 
other two blameless? 'Vhat good- 
ness or religion is not the parent of 
ideas, or of knowledge; and that 
the same means do not sanctify the 
mental and moral faculties at the 
Same time is plain, for then good- 
ness and knowledge, vice and ig- 
norance, would always exist togeth- 
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er; which as has been already shew, 
and is abundantly evident to obser- 
vation, is not the case. Some au- 
thors who have written upon the 
universality or entireness of sancti- 
fication, seem not to have clearly 
and constantly perceived the dlis- 
tinction which should be made be- 
tween the human faculties and the 
different means of their sanctifica- 
tion. ‘There is no infallibility of 
mind connected with any stage ot 
religious experience. We are not 
saved from ignorance or error sim- 
ultaneously with our salvation from 
sin by grace through faith. Our re- 
ligious manners and habits of body 
are not formed by faith alone, but 
must needs have some dependance 
upon ourselves and our works. A 
lazy man clothed in rags will do 
quite as much towards procuring 
himself decent apparel by work as 
by faith. When therefore sanctifi- 
cation by faith alone is spoken of, 
should it not be restricted to the 
moral faculties, to the tempers and 
dispositions of the heart? Are we 
not authorized and required by the 
very nature of the things to use such 
means to obtain the sanctification of 
the bodily and mental faculties as 
are peculiarly adapted to those ends : 
Excepting self-denial, is there any 
means which will equally contribute 
to promote the improvement ofall the 
faculties ? Self-denial is the univer- 
sal and uniform badge of christtan 
discipleship ; but itis rather nega- 
tive than positive ; its effects are 
inostly preventive ; it adds little 
when alone to any of the faculties. 
The necessity for it originates in 
the irregularity of those emotions 
and actions that are called involun- 
tary, and the weakness or inability 
of the will in the government oi 
these that are constitutionally de- 
pendent upon if. We cannot hunge: 
and thirst when and in what degree 
we please: nor suspend our pas- 
sions and thoughts at option : pleas: 
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ave and pain, joy and sorrow, sub- 
mit not to our commands ; and tho’ 
we may know that the effects of 
every irregular propensity and in- 
dulgence are pernicious, we cannot 
maintain our authority over our- 
selves without self-denial. It is as 
necessary to preserve us blameless 
as to assist us in becoming so. 

Is it not evident that for the want 
of some sufficiently correct and com- 
prehensive classification of the fac- 
ulties or the parts of the whole man, 
that a forced construction has been 
sometimes put upon particular doc- 
trines and principles ? Phe taking a 
part for the whole; and the confound- 
ing of partshas contributed to render 
the subject of sanctification doubt- 
ful and uncertain to those who are 
not biassed by a particalar hypoth- 
esis. Men who are in the habit of 
paying attention to facts, and not 
to opinions or professions, cannot 
reconcile with the state of facts the 
sweeping clause of salvation by faith 
without works,which they often hear 
applied without any reference to the 
complex nature of man as though he 
had neither body or mind; but 
were altogether moral. Meanwhile 
those who contend that faith is the 
only medium through which grace 
acts, are infinitely scandalized to 
hear the most distant intimation 
that any part of the whole man is 
sanctified by means of works ani 
not by faith alone. But in the whole 
system of theology is there any 
thing more plain and more suscep- 
tible of proof? We cannot help 
thinking that if the great Reviewer 
of the doctrine of sanctification by 
faith alone, had attended more sys- 
tematically to this arrangement, he 
might have greatly shortened his 
labor and obviated those objections 
which have cost him and his follow- 
ers so much pains to answer. Is it 
not better to say at once, that the 
mental faculties are not sanctified in 
the same manner as the moral ones, 
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than to take the round-about meth- 
0) of showing negatively and posi- 
tively what christian perfection is 
not. and what it is? It is not infal- 
libility, it is not inconsistent with 
ignorance and error of judgment. 
Why is it not? Evidently because 
love, pure love, in which it consists, 
is an operation of the moral facul- 
tics that may be produced by grace 
through faith, while the mental fac- 
ulties experience little or no direct 
influence from these canses. No 
evangelist ever thinks of teaching 
men to pray that through faith alone 
they may be able to read the bible ; 
but that if they do not know how to 
read they must learn how ; and al- 
so, that if the bible is in another 
language it must be translated for 
their use. The knowledge of the al- 
prabet is not acquired by faith on- 
ly; nor can the art of reading be 
obtained by grace without the 
knowledge of an alphabet. Let no 
one say that these assertions frus- 
trate the grace of God, unless they 
will take it upon themselves te prove 
that christians and scholars may be 
made by the same process ;_ but if 
such an attempt shall be thought 
desperate, why blend the two cases 
anid not rather keep them distinct in 
theory? The mind is purified from 
ignorance and error by the knowl- 
edge and application of elementary 
truths, and this is the only way un- 
der heaven by which it can be thus 
saved. We have no faculty by which 
wecan anticipate the contents of 
the bible. Conformity, and uniform. 
ity, and all the imitative and me- 
chanical forms of devotion upon 
which so much stress has been laid, 
whatever other purposes they may 
have answered, cannot sanctify the 
mind, neither do they ever make 
the comers thereunto perfect in 
knowledge. But does not he who is 
spiritual discern all things ? Not if 
by spiritual be meant christian ex- 
perience. Qur senses are not identi 
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cal, and of course do not supply the 
place of each other ; but the offices 
of the mental and moral faculties 
are no less distinct. We can no 
more think with our hearts, than we 
can see with our ears. Let us beware 
how we confound inspiration with 
sanctification, as their different ef- 
fects might be demonstrated by one 
single passage of scripture were 
there no other to prove it. * ‘the 
Comforter whom the Father will 
send in my name (said the bless- 
ed Jesus to his disciples) shall 
bring all things to your remem- 
brance.” Our holiest men, alas ! can 
Jay little claim to such inspired 
memory ; and while they complain 
as they daily do of the treachery of 
this faculty, would they not do well 
to be modest in their professions of 
the supernatural] teachings of the ho- 
ly spirit ? The truth is, that exper- 
imental christians who have been 
induced to believe that they must 
derive all their knowledge through 
the goodness of their hearts, have 
seldom been much more famous for 
ihe knowledge of things present or to 
come, than for the goodness of their 
memories. 

Over and above the sanctification 
of the moral faculties which is com- 
mon to christians and preachers, 
there is a degree of mental and bo- 
dily sanctification which is peculiar 
to the latter, and may be called offi- 
cia] or professional. Every preach- 
er of the gospel is bound by his pro- 
iession to a certain improved state 
of mind and manners. He is requir- 
ed to be an example to believers in 
behavior ; he is to shew uncorrupt- 
ness and gravity as well as sinceri- 
ty; and his mental profitings are to 
be made evident to all. The minis- 
try of the gospel is so organised 
that the greatest or wisest (there is 
no other precedence among the ser- 
vants of the Lord Jesus but that of 
goodness and knowledge) should be 
the servants or teachers of all. How 
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different this from the policy of ci- 
vil governments in which power, 
not the communication of instruc. 
tion, confers the title of benefactor, 

Having endeavored to shew that 
the means necessary for the im- 
provement of the mind, are not in 
all respects identical with those by 
which the affections are improved, 
we will now devote some degree of 
attention to this part of our subject. 
‘The mind cannot be improved in the 
highest degree by books alone, with- 
out the society and conversation of 
those who pursue with the same de- 
gree of ardor the same kind of stu- 
dies. Preachers of the gospel wha 
have no literary society, lack one 
essential means of mental sanctifica- 
tion. Fhe famed wisdow of hermits 
who retired to solitudes for the ben- 
fit of heavenly contemplation, is 
mere romance. ‘The mind in soli- 
tude is stupified, not sanctified. In- 
tercourse in kindred studies is both 
stimulating and nourishing te the 
mental faculties, and is particularly 
advantageous to invention and me- 
mory; it also refines and polishes 
the taste and the imagination. We 
way therefure enumerate learning, 
teaching, reading, writing, and con- 
versation, ainowg the means of men. 
tal improvement. But either of these 
alone would lose much of its utility. 
It is only in their union and co-ope- 
ration that their utmost benefits can 
be realized. What must be the state 
of that preacher’s mind who never 
studies the elements or principles of 
his profession, nor converses with 
his fellow laborers in such a dispo- 
sition as to enable him to recipro- 
cate the benefits of an interchange 
of ideas? Can the faculties of a 
mind so circumstanced be ever un- 
fettered from professional ignorance? 
Is it not a fact, brethren, that as lo- 
cal preachers we have remained in 
a great degree without the means of 
intellectual sanctification and the 
attainment of such manners or be- 
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havior as become preachers of the 
gospel? Our segregated and disso- 
cial state was deplored formerly by 
some of us as a misfortune, and the 
blame of it was laid upon others ; 
but this is no longer the case, as ma- 
ny of our brethren have preferred to 
break a rule of the G. Conference 
yather than to meet in district con- 
ference once ina year! ‘This error 
is worse than the first, as we are 
all now thrown upon the mercy of 
the G. Conference, who can feel as 
little respect as fear towards a body 
so devoid of fellow feeling and mu- 
tual interest as to spurn an opportu- 
nity which might have led to the 
most intimate ministerial fellowship 
and consequent acquaintance with 
their mental wants and remedies. 
Vhose brethren, though they must 
know that they are not officially e- 
gual to the travelling preachers, 
seem to aim at no higher character 
than that of their humble imitators. 
rhe success which has attended the 
primitive Methodist preaching, as 
it is commonly called, is perhaps in 
their estimation a suflicient reason 
why they should follow those mo- 
dels. Mr Wesley himself, we are 
told, in his extempore every-day ex- 
ercises, set an example of this story 
telling manner of preaching; but 
how nearly the travelling preachers 
in this country have approached to 
this original, we have no means of 
knowing, as there are few traces 
of it in his printed sermons. ‘This 
kind of preaching, even when there 
is no immediate evidence of its suc- 
cess, is still supposed to require a 
less degree of attention in the hear- 
ers and to be more easily remem- 
bered than any other. ‘he stories 
themselves, though not the most 
happily selected or of the most inte- 
resting kind, may nevertheless meet 
with considerable indulgence as long 
as they are heard from itinerants 
who if they cannot recommend them 
by their youth or their pathos, may 


be able to give them the seasoning 
of novelty. But with us, brethren, 
all these circumstances are reversed ; 
the more good the story has done in 
the mouth of its original relator, the 
less it is likely to effect in the repe. 
tition. It is not by copying vrigi- 
nals, but by excelling them, that we 
are authorized to hope for success. 
Now those L. preachers who make 
themselves masters of the rules of 
their art, so far as to enable them to 
excogitate their own ideas, do not 
labor under the disadvantage of be- 
ing viewed in comparison with 
originals, but like a number of in- 
dividuals who, though none of them 
look alike, have each some positive 
beauty of his own to recommend 
him. ‘The art of man could scarcely 
devise a plan more injurious to our 
reputation and usefulness, than the 
one under which we have labored, 
and which we regret to say, some of 
our brethren bave indirectly shewu 
a disposition to render perpetual. 
We are not indeed insensible to the 
depressing infiuence of the cares of 
the world upon the minds of those 
who receive no carnal things in ex- 
change for spiritual ones, and ad- 
mit the justness of the daily com- 
plaints which are heard ofthe want 
of time and strength for study ; but 
that elementary learning, which we 
conceive to be of primary tuport- 
ance to the improvement of the mind, 
in so far at least as it relates to 
preaching, may be acquired with 
less fatigue and loss of time than is 
necessary to keep up the usual rou- 
tine of pulpit exercise in which there. 
is neither rule nor order. ‘To learn 
English grammar will do more to- 
wards the understanding of the bible 
than to commit the whole of it te 
memory. ‘The great distinclion be 
tween the learner and the lcarned 
consists inthis: the former must 
have the food of his mind prepared; 
the latter can prepare it for himseli. 
Though with the help of elementary 
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books and diligent application we 
may be able to acquire knowledge 
without the helpof a teacher, yet is 
living instruction greatly to be de- 
sired. When we first enter upon the 
study of a subject, however plainly 
its principles may be laid down, we 
shall feel like strangers, and not on- 
iv like them have occasion to aska 
great many questions, but be pecu- 
liarly lia ble to forgetfulness. Pray- 
ing for knowledge is like praying 
for riche s, neither can be obtained 
in answer to prayer without indus- 
try, nor will industry and prayer 
sneceed without rule and system. He 
who neglects elementary learning, 
and still hopes for the improvement 
of his mind, is as preposterous in his 
hopes as the husbandman who ex- 
pects a harvest without a previous 
seeding. 

Genius as well as zeal should be 
Kept constantly blazing, for though 
it is not so heating, its Saale ins 
is as necessary as heat itself. The 
impertance which some divines give 
to zeal, and the use they make of it 
on all occasions, reminds one of the 
method of the older chemists, who 
subjected all substances to the test 
ofiire. ‘There is danger lest the pow- 
ers of the mind might be evaporated 
under the operation of a toe fervent 
zeal, 

The reason why we have said so 
tine respecting ‘the sanctification 
ofthe moral fncultion, 1 is not because 
we do not conceive it to be of the 
nimost haportance 3; but because it 
has been so ably investigated and 
enforced. Our mite to this mass 
sectned so superiluous that we have 
rot contributed it on this occasion, 
though we shall always be ready to 
rast if into the treasury when duty 
may demand it. Deeply impressed 
with the i importance of sanctification 
inall its parts, we have labored to 
point out the necessity that is im- 
posed upon us as preachers by our 
prolesssion, to use means to purify 






and preserve our minds blameless of 
ignorance and error, as well as our 
bodies and souls from vulgar and bar- 
barous manners, and from the conta- 
gionof vice itself. fter fifty years ex- 
perience of the little value saints and 
sinners set upon us and our preach- 
ing, is it not time for us to go toe 
the fountains of knowledge whose 
streams like the waters of life flow 
freely. In this happy country the 
keys of knowledge are not commit- 
ted to any individual or order of men, 
but always remain in the doors of 
the temple of science, so that whoso. 
ever is disposed to put himself in 
possession of the treasures of learn- 
ing, may have access to them at all 
times. 
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On the Commerce in ITuman Be. 
mgs. No. 1. 


African slavery, from its first in- 
troduction into our country, through 
all the stages of its progress up to 
the present moment, has proclaimed 
as with a voice from heaven that it 
is a departure from the will of the 
great Arbiter of nature. 

From its very constitution it ne- 
cessarily establishes tyranny on the 
one part and abject debasement on 
the other. Montesquieu lays it down 
as a maxim in human policy, that 
‘‘the principle of tyrannical govern- 
ment is fear.” This is the ere: at ac- 
tive principle in the governed to 
which the constitution and the laws 
must ever appeal, and in proportion 
as they can keep this principle in 
vigorous action, the ends of the go- 
vernment are carried into effect ; 
which are to agerandize the govern- 
ors into demi-gods, and to debase 
the governed into a near apprexi- 
mation to the condition of brutes. 
Man must necessarily be influenced 
to action by motives, and if reason 
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ean discern none to attach the sub- 
ject tothe government, in vain shall 
reason be cultivated or appealed to, 
in the hope of uniting the subject to 
the sovereign, the constitution and 
the laws, since every effort in this 
way must necessarily prove fruitless 
and unavailing. ‘The more sharp- 
sighted reason is, the more decided 
hostility must she ever feel to ty- 
ranny onthe one hand and abject 
debasement on the other. Fear then 
is the only principle to which tyran- 
nical government can appeal in the 
oppressed, with any rational hope 
from its steady operation to secure 
the ends of such government. Now 
the government which the masters 
have exercised over their slaves in 
the United States has borne the true 
features, and breathed the genuine 
spirit of tyranny ; and of course no 
higher motives could be appealed to 
on the part of the master to secure 
the obedience of the slave than those 
of fear. ‘Their mutual relations to 
‘ach other bave been such as to call 
forth no higher principle into action. 
And what has been the consequence? 
Why, the master has had to pursue 
a course of treatment the nature and 
perhaps necessary tendency of which 
has been not only to harden his own 
a and to dry up the milk of hu- 
nan kindness from his nature, but 
‘dais to blunt the sense of moral jus- 
tice in his mind, and to unfit him in 
no inconsiderable degree for the ex- 
ercise of al! that equity and all that 
charity, which are enforced by so 
many motives of glory and terror in 
the New Testament. Nay, perhaps 
it may demand a doubt whether it 
be possible for any man who enjoys 
the light, which now so generally 
abounds in the United States on the 
subjects of morals and religion, to 
live in the —_ and practice of sla- 
very, and at the same time enjoy 
the graces and practice the virtues 
of pure and undefiled religion. U 


AIOW 
is it possible he should, except con 


tradictions could be made to harmo- 
nise? What! Yo lovehis God with 
all his heart, and his neighbor as 
himself—to do unto all menas he 
would have them do unto him—the 
practice of which virtues is essen- 
tial to his enjoying the graces of 
peace, love, joy, &c. ard at the same 
time hold his fellow creature out of 
his rights natural and moral? Im 
possible ! ! As well might contradic- 
tions agree. ‘This conclusion is far- 
ther sustained by the consideration, 
that in order to pursue this course 
consistently with his own temporal 
interest, he must habitually hold the 
hand, speak the language, and pur- 
sue the course, of an absolute tyrant. 
Whatever may be said in palliation 
of slavery, and in opposition to the 
conclusion which we have arrived 
at, alleging that the slave may be 
kindly treated, &c. we are willing 
to risque the question on the ground 
of general experience. It is true, 
you may feed him well, and clothe 
him well, and lacerate him less, i 
may be, than some of your neigh- 
bors do theirs ; but suffer the prin- 
ciple of fear to relax for a moment, 
and I venture it, that there is a pro- 
portionate tendency to anarchy, dis. 
loyalty and rebellion. So true is it 
that error and vice are natura! allies 
and friends ; and that whenever any 
of the social virtues are planted in 
the soil of error, they will shew 
themselves to be exotics, and neithe: 

capable of a vigorous growth, nor 
endowed with their usual salutary 
propensities by which they are ac 
customed to season and preserve hu 
man society. 

But let us now for a moment en 
quire into the efects of slavery upon 
the subject of it. Vhis sad evil be- 
gins to operate upon the unfortu 
nate subject of it, even in early in 
fancy, when the pareni’s care lor 
his child is diminished with the di- 
minution of his control of him 3; and 
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glected, as well as it respects reli- 
sion, morals and manners, as litera- 
ture. Nay, the parent himself is un- 
fitted to appreciate these things, 
having never himself been afforded 
the advantages necessary to enable 
him to judge in general of their 
worth and importance. But again, 
as the mind begins to be formed, 
and reason to evolve, he sees himself 
cut off from the influence of all those 
incentives to noble and worthy ac- 
tion and habit, which human socie- 
ty, in its proper and legitimate state 
never fails to furnish in various de- 
grees in proportion to the degree of 
elevation to which the-popular senti- 
ment is raised. The young slave of 
color has no character to be formed 
about which he can feel anxious, no 
objects that are noble in society to 
which he can reasonably aspire ; no 
active enterprise in which he is at 
liberty to engage. Hence his facul- 
ties are dull from want of incitement 
and action. Besides, if he have in- 
tellect enough in general to do the 
drudgeries which in the course of 
business fall to his lot as of natural 
right, he has as much as his master 
is anxious or even willing to wit- 
ness in him. And still we hear it al- 
leged, that these people ace better in 
a state of slavery, as they are not 
possessed of faculties suflicient for 
self-government. Strange sophistry 
of the passions!! But be it recol- 
Jected that the day is fast approach- 
ing when all the secret windings of 
sophistry shall be developed and 
unravelled, and the corruptions of 
the human heart, as well with res- 
pect to this subject as all others, 
shall be fully exposed without a veil, 
ora covering, as a spectacle to an- 
gels and men. 

4 gain, let us contemplate the cha- 
racter of the slave at a time when 
he sees his infant offspring around 
him, and feels the action of those 
deeply laid sympathies of human 
nature arising out of the relations of 
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husband and parent. In these cir. 
cumstances he is liable every mo. 
ment to have the objects of his 
warmest and most sacred earthly 
passions beaten and abused to an ex. 
tent bounded only by the tyrants 
rage, provided he preserve life in 
them; and in some of the statese- 
ven to the taking of life itself. Think 
ye, men of feeling and religion, on 
the scenes in this way which you 
have witnessed, and those more hor. 
rible ones still, which the faithful 
page of story has reported to you, 
and then ask yourselves what is the 
condition of a slave of color in the 
United States. But as though these 
things were not sufficient to fill up 
the cup of wretchedness which these 
unfortunate people have to drink e- 
ven to its dregs, wives, husbands and 
children, are torn from each other, 
and from all that. nature and habit 
have made dear to their hearts, and 
scattered widely to different and 
perhaps remote regions of our coun- 
try by the relentless hand of tyran- 
ny. Frigid indeed must be the heart 
of that man who can witness with 
indifference the agonies of the hus- 
band who sees torn forever from 
his embraces the wife of his bosom, 
the partner of his cares and the as- 
suager of the rankling anxieties of 
his il! fated fortune ! 

‘Tell me, ye that know the feel- 
ings of a parent’s heart, and what 
it is to listen with interest to in- 
fantile prattling and infantile com- 
plaints, to reach out the arm of pro- 
tection to shield from danger, and 
defend from wrongs, those whom 
nature has identified with your- 
selves, What must be the condition 
of the American slave, where the 
internal slave trade is carried on 
vith the utmost disregard to all 
the relations of consanguinity and 
aflinity ? 

1 know there is a popular salvo 
Which is very dextereusly used by 
these who are involved in this ne- 
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farious business. It is tis. ‘We 
did not bring this evil,” i. e. the 
evil of slavery with all its attend- 
ant calamiti€@sfupon ourselves ; our 
forefathers did it. But are yé not in 
the true spirit of your forefathers ? 
What proof to the contrary have 
you given other than words, which 
are but empty air when put in op- 
position to actions. And whensoever 
a Righteous Providence shall visit 
these sins : on whom think ye will 
punishment fall ? Will it be on the 
children of the injured and afflicted, 
or on those of their injurers and af- 
flictors, who have not failed to keep 
up the strokes in the true spir- 
it of their ancestors ? Let the histo- 
ry of Pharaoh, his court, and his 
host ; and that of Jerusalem in ru- 
ins, answer this question. 

Having thus prepared the way by 
jaying down some preparatory prin- 
ciples, we may in a future number 
furnish some facts which have re- 
cently transpired in the course of 
the internal slave trade, which, 
perhaps, may fully justify the views 
which we cursorily took of that sub- 
ject, rather in an introductory way, 
in our former numbers. 


JUSTITIA., 
Queen Anns county, Maryland: 


FOR THE WESLEXAN REPOSITORY. 
LAY DELEGATION. 


In civil and religious communhi- 
ties there are certain rights which, 
belonging to all, ought to be enjoy- 
ed incommon. Nothing should be 
made exclusive property which of 
right belongs to all, and can be en- 
joyed by all to mutual advantage. 
This doctrine confessedly belongs to 
church and state, and ought to influ- 
ence all persons subject te pruden- 
tial regulations. If any thing has for 
its basis, ** so it is written; we 
submit, because it is written. It is 
the word of revelation. Implicit o- 
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bedience ther becomes a duty. But 
when any orderassemble themselves 
for the purpose of making laws for 
the government of a numerous peo- 
ple, it is natufal to enquire, who 
constituted this body a legislative 
body ? Once in four years our legis- 
lative council assemble for the pur- 
pose of repealing and enacting. Do 
these legislators presume to add to 
the canon of scripture ? No. They 
repeal what mistaken men have 
enacted; and they enact what their 
successors may repeal: Have they 
raised a people that they may gov- 
ern them ? Or has God raised this 
people? Although nothing in all 
their doings are intended to be con- 
trary to the New-Testament; yet it 
is not pretended that all that is done 
is enjoined by the scriptures. The 
state of civil society affords their 
data. Whio constituted this body le- 
gislators? ‘Their own order. There- 
fore, it is a self-constituted body. 
This is the aniount of the testimo- 
ny ; and the witness is true. Now, 
legislation without representation is 
a solecism—ah arrant contradic- 
tion in terms. A legislative body 
when properly constituted is limited 
by the mutual consent of the con- 
stituents and the representatives. 
The constituent agrees to obey laws 
which do not abridge his inalienable 
rights, and the representative a- 
grees to enact no laws which shall 
abridge those rights. ‘The constitu- 
ent has the same riglit to deprive 
the representative of his rights, as 
the latter has to deprive the former. 
The people have the same right to 
govern en masse, as a few who 
chuse to call themselves legislators, 
have to assume the legislative ca- 
pacity. In both instances there 
would be an assumption of absolute 
power, with this difference, the peo- 
ple are the source of power, and 
therefore have a right to establish 
forms of government. But a few 
have no right to assume absolute 
power, because by so doing they 
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would wrong their brethren, there- 
fore aH assumptions of absolute 
power by a few are unjust. 

To assume power and to govern 
without controul, is to tyrannize, 
even though the laws in the main 
be good. Yet even this power might 
be tolerated, provided the many cr 
the few law-makers were infallible. 
But the truth is, the laws are good, 
only in so far as the nature of the 
wisdom congregated will ailow. 
There cannot possibly be present all 
the wisdom which the public neces- 
sities require, when all the talent 
present belongs to one profession. 
Professional Barristers would not 
the best represent the good people of 
the U.S. in a general Congress. It 
is indispensable, the public good 
imperiously requires that the wisdom 
and experience of good men from 
the various situations of life, and 
from different sections of the coun- 
try, should be present in all legisla- 
live bodies. By congregating the 
different professions, light and truth 
ave elicited. One profession may pos- 
sibly present partial truths in dif- 
ferent shapes, yet atter all their va- 
viqus features of beauty and deform- 
ity, they would be found to have 
been run and marred in the same 
mould. 

It must be admitted, if not la- 
mented, that ali of the one profes- 
sion have not been favored with the 
best opportunities to acquire the 
knowledge indispensable to correct 
legislation. How many have gone 
forth without first principles: “and 
have to this day remained destitute 
of experience? And is it possible to 
beiieve that their elder and wiser 
brethren, intend to commit the ark 
to the shoulders of their inexperi- 
enced brethren? Recollect, it is hu- 
man wisdom that sends forth the 
enactments ; the value of the enact- 
ments must depend on the quantum 
of the wisdom present. Answer, ye 
fathers and brethren, have allof your 
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probable successors acquired the 
first principles and the experience 
they at first lacked ? Are not a ma- 
jority still deficient? Bou are aware 
that spiritual enjoyment is not e- 
nough to qualify a man for secular 
duties. And if it was, on what au- 
thority do you appoint your succes- 
sors ? Who authorizes you to make 
a transfer of a whole people ? 

Legislators should be men of 
reading—** History is philosophy 
teaching by example”—they should 
be inen of reflection-—they should be 
experienced men, feeling for, and 
acting for, constituents. Nothing 
would so provoke the risible nerves 
ofan American politician as to tell 
him of a legislator in a free country 
taking his pen and paper and send- 
ing forth enactments without con- 
stituents. Now a constituent is one 
who constitutes another his actor or 
representative. Who has constitu- 
ted a single member of a general 
conference an actor for a layman (so 
called)? And if no one has coustite- 
ted him a legislator, for whom does 
he legislate ¢ For his ewn order and 
for the people ? But the people have 
never appointed him to this office 
And if the people have not appoint: 
el him to legislate, what right has 
he to legislate for them ? Are these 
laws derived from the New-Testa- 
ment? But then you ailow that 
the N. Testament is sufficient to 
guide our steps without other laws. 
If you enact laws for a communi- 
ty, as such, and not for individaals, 
does the New-Testament authorize 
any order to impose your laws on 
the community without its consent? 
Where does the N. ‘festament con- 
stitute one profession a prescriptive 
legislative body independent of the 
christian community ? 

Place a man beyond your control, 
and his intelligence and goodness 
are your only security. ‘These may 
be security enough. But suppose he 
lacks the necessary intelligence; 
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will you trust to his goodness alone? 
The goodness is conceded ; but we 
cannot believe that a sufficient quan- 
tum of wisdom is congregated ; be- 
cause of the doings of the majority ; 
and because many are young and 
inexperienced men; we doubt of 
many measures from experience. 

But it is said that delegates would 
act for their own constituents. Sup- 
pose they did, they wonld act for 
the whole body at the same time ; 
it is by common consent that the 
representatives act for the whole 
community. This is the especial 
business of a legislature. Is not this 
the fact in political bodies composed 
of representatives for the whole 
country ? And if the private con- 
cerns of individual constituents 
do not influence the enlarged and 
general views of political legisla- 
tors, may we not hope that there 
would be at least as much conscien- 
tious care and fairness manifested 
by delegates in an ecclesiastical 
body? But even though delegates 
would consult and subserve the local 
interests of their constituents, and 
the general interests of the church, 
whose interests and whose immediate 
welfare are consulted by legislators 
without constituents ? 

Nothing ought to be made excla- 
sive property which of right belongs 
to all, and which can conveniently 
be enjoyed by all ; and while thus 
enjoyed be made to subserve in the 
most effectual and satisfactory man- 
ner the interests of the whole body. 
Legislation, without representation, 
is a deprivation of a common right ; 
it is, to speak plainly, and to say 
the best of it, an unwarrantable as- 
sumption of arbitrary power. 

«* But would you not greatly in- 
crease the number of legislators, by 
adding delegates chosen by the peo- 
ple?” Not atall. Limit the number 
of legislators. Let the annual con- 
ferences choose from their own or- 
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der, and the people from. theirs, 
man for man. ‘pportion the dele- 
gates among the districts according 
to our population in each.. Let all 
be fair, no cutting up of districts to 
subserve particular purposes. There 
are a hundred practicable methods 
of choosing delegates. To montion 
only one: Let the circuits appoint 
delegates in the year preceding the 
meeting ofthe G. C. to repair to a 
central part of the district for the 
purpose of choosing persons to rep- 
resent the district in the ensuing G. 
C. It would only be a business for 
once in four years. ** But the men in 
the wilderness will not attend to 
this, would you make Jaws for 
them ?” Grant the privilege, ac- 
knuwledge the right, it will he pro- 
perly the business of none to com- 
plain by way of anticipation. It is 
absurd to say the people will not 
send their delegates while they can- 
net have them recognized as_ repre- 
sentatives. The universal petition 
is, let us have equal laws—let us be 
heard by our representatives. And 
is itenough to justify the exclusion 
of all, because it is pretended that 
some on the frontiers will refuse 
their privileges ! But should this 
unprecedented stupidity even appear 
inthe shape of fact, it is a wretched 
plea for depriving others of their in- 
herent, religious, and inalienable 
rights. ‘The people consider them- 
selves as having as much at stake in 
the church, and as entitled to as 
much from the gospel and equal 
laws, as any profession. Nor will 
they ever concede their inalienable 
rights to those who have no autho 
ity divine or human to claim them. 
It is a shame to compel contention 
for these rights—rights which even 
the people themselves cannot alien- 


ate. 
A METHODIST. 
Feb. 4, 1822. 
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METHODIST COLLEGE. 


We have received the “ Address 
of the Committee appainted by the 
Gennessee Annual Conference, to 
superintend the establishment of a 
Seminary of Learning at Ithaca,” 
Tompkins county, New-York, with 
a request to publish it. At present 
we have only room for the follow- 
ing extract : 

«‘ Actuated by the most laudable 
motives, the Genessee Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
have resolyed to establish, under 
their patronage, a College, within 
the bounds of this District. 

** In pursuance of this resolution, 
their committee, after due examina- 
tion, have selected the immediate vi- 
cinity of the village of Ithaca, in 
‘Tompkins county, as the most eligi- 
ble place for its location. The natu- 
ral advantages of this, the salubrity 
of the climate, the fertility and wn- 
paralleled growth of the surround- 
ing country, and its central situa- 
tion in regard to the district intend- 
ed to be benefitted by the institution, 
together with the abundance and 
cheapness of materials for building, 
deservedly give a preference over 
any other spot in the western part 
of the state. 

«< The commitiee of general super- 
intendance appointed by the confer. 
ence, have estimated that a fund of 
forty theusand dollars will be re- 
quired for the erection and comple- 
tion of the necessary buildings. 
More than six thousand dollars of 
the proposed sum has already been 
subscribed by the citizens of the yil- 
jage-and vicinity, and ten acres of 
sround, embracing the intended 
site for the buildings, have been gra- 
tuitously presented to the ipstitu- 
tion. The committee hav@appointed 
Mr Davip Ayres their agent, per- 
sonally to solicit and collect such 
further donations and subscriptions 
as their liberal. benevolent, and pa- 
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triotic fellow-citizens may feel dis- 
posed to bestow. 

‘‘The Ithaca college is designed 
to combine all the branches of the 
male and female instruction, from 
the first rudiments of an English ed- 
ucation, to the higher sciences usu- 
ally taught in American Universi- 
ties. And the committee are autho- 
rized to give assurances, that al- 
though it has been announced under 
the auspices of the Methodist Epis- 
copal church, and will be conducted 
ostensibly under their directio 
yet that it will be established on as 
broad and liberal principles as any 
college in the United States ; and a 
system of instruction adopted, with- 
out regard either to particular reli- 
gious or political opinions. 

‘The advantages of a public ed. 
ucation have too long been acknow- 
ledged, to be now controverted ; 
and the want of seminaries in this 
section of country, is too obvious to 
admit of argument. The committee, 
therefore, unhesitatingly solicit the 
aid of their fellow-citizens in an un- 
dertaking, which, when completed, 
will confer the most important and 
lasting blessings, not only .on the 
present, but future generations.” 

Signed by “CHARLES GILES,” 
and eight others. 


—— 


FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 


METHODIST HISTORY. 


Leiters to a Young Preacher, No. VI. 


MY DEAR YOUNG FRIEND, 


Of the Cottece of Coxesgury, 
you have often heard. Of this insti- 
tution which was almost coeval with 
our ecclesiastical independence, you 
will of course expect that I should 
say something. The whale history 
of this school of our prophets fur- 
nishes a striking proof of the want 
of comprehensive views, and a know- 
ledge of practical details. It was in 
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consistent with the theory of those 
times to divide labor even for the 
sake of maintaining a college. The 
travelling connection was disbur- 
dened of this care, and the building 
was soon after burned ; but by what 
means, was never known. Several 
other buildings were erected in dif- 
ferent parts for the purpose of edu- 
cation, all of which sunk into ne- 
glect, while numbers of preachers 
were locating and seeking a liveli- 
hood in various callings. A small 
part of the money which was laid 
out in those buildings, might have 
been appropriated to qualify preach- 
ers to become teachers, who might 
have been placed inthe most suitable 
situations and encouraged to begin in 
asmall way without being degraded 
in rank below their brethren, Such 
a beginning might have been made, 
I say, if the views of projectors had 
been directed to such a plan; but 
what I have often remarked on for- 
yer occasigns, is no less true of our 
early seminaries, they failed for the 
want of genial principles. Dr Coke 
brought all his ideas with him from 
Oxford, gave them to Mr Asbury, 
and leftthe Continent. Mr A. could 
not be in colleges and schools, and 
every where else at the same time. 
Though he did much, and tried to do 
more, he possessed in no degree the 
attribute of ubiquity. These high- 
sounding measures soon lost their 
novelty, and the people became wea- 
ry of solicitations for more money, 
ofthe fruits of which, the prospect 
was daily becoming more distant. 
Since the conflagration of Cokes- 
bury, it has been common to hear 
amgng the preachers of the frowns 
of providence upon our institutions 
for learning ; but really it would be 
much more correct to hear of our 
own errors in this department. 
Whenever men aim at impossibili- 
ties they must needs experience the 
frowns of providence. At this time, 
though the numbers and the wealth 


of the connection have so greatly in- 
creased, it would be impossible to 
carry the former plan into execu- 
tion. And yet it is possible, and al- 
ways was, to do much towards the 
advancement of learning among us. 
Providence never did and never will 
frown upon relative and practicable 
means of instruction. It is the Pha- 
raoh-like attempt to obtain the brick 
without the straw, or the end with- 
out the means, which offends the 
Governor of the universe. Power 
and poverty are sounds almost as 
dissonant as pride and poverty. I 
am sorry to be under the necessity 
of so frequently referring to the un- 
gracious topic of power, but it has 
been long known to others, however 
studiously we may have concealed 
it from ourselves, that almost all 
the anomalies of our early history 
may be traced to this source. Teach- 
ers could not be made and trusted 
for fear of consequences. It is true, 
that genius cannot be drilled by a 
recruiting sergeant ; but though it 
will not bear perpetual trammels, 
neither does it like a slave, require 
the unremitting vigilance of a mas- 
ter. True genius is no eye-servant. 
May the spirit of wisdom and 
knowledge guide you into all truth, 
and enable you to teach your fellow 
men how to be wiser and better. 
SENEX. 


—- @ oe 


FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 
The Backslider’s Lamentation 


Is it so! Must I confess it to my 
own heart—has the fine gold become 
dross ! To thee, O Indolence, to thee 
is the guiltof my seduction due. 
Thou hast slain thy yielding prey— 
thou hast dug deep the grave of my 
departed joys. When will the pit re- 
sign its dead! Oh! it was on that 
night, that night of horror! [ lis 
tened, I maddened! Ah! then ! 
heard the shouts of the inferna 
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fiends! I saw Perdition’s gulph 
yawn wide before me! ‘The record- 
ing angel wrote my name accursed in 
the Book of life! Conscience ! how 
didst thoy writhe ! Reason swoon- 
ed. Beware, whosoe’er thou art, be- 
ware the wily tempter, fell Seduc- 
tion! He, the prime-minister of 
the prince of hell,—the eldest born 
of Satan. He will present thee with 
the cup of pleasure ;—beware! for 
in the luscious dregs there lurks in- 
sidious poison.—T'rust not the be- 
wildering gaze,—list not to the de- 
ceptive sound ;—drink not on your 
soul the deadly draught! Avoid 
him,—come not near him,—tiee 
while strength is thine,—his breath 
is pestilential! O, Alas! had I but 
trusted in the shield of faith ;—had 
even my feeble arm put forth its 
strength! My strength,—where is 
my strength! My feebleness is en- 
closed among asps in a narrow 
place, where no safety nor joys are! 
‘The doors of my hope are fastened 
with the bars of darkness! Arise, 
© Sun of Righteousness! Ere the 
stings of serpents poison my life- 
blood! come to my deliverance, O 
thou stronger than the strong foe. 
Q hear the voice of my supplication! 
Feeble sounds and stifled prayers 
have succeeded my fervent cries. 
Like a dreamer oppressed, I think I 
cry ; but no sound is heard from 
my lips! Fears prevent me ;—O 
Guilt, when thy captive is bound,— 
then thou rusheth like a mighty 
flood ;—thy prison house is in the 
deep places of darkness, there are 
thy chains. Shall I ever escape ;— 
now I repent while I think on the 
places of my former retirement! I 
fancy—my hope, my joy, my crown 
still Jinger in my secret places ! 
Saviour of the repenting, hear ! 
0 bid me to-come forth, that thy 
dead may again appear among thy 
living people. Pray for me, ye His 
saints;—QO let the bowels of your 
mercies yearn over the captive of 
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the pit. O shed on me some frater- 
nal tear. Reach your aid. Behold, 
am I not your brother? Despise not 
my distorted features! Come! know 
ye not him who is bone of your bone 
and flesh of your flesh? We have 
one God, and one Mediator; en- 
treat his clemency for me! O cruel 
ingratitude! thou mockest at re- 
pentance,.ethou driest up my tears. 
My confined tears are a fire in my 
head :—a _ liquid fire to my brain! 
Open the doors of the Sanctuary, 
all ye who watch for the return of 
prodigals. I come ! triumph not over 
me !'I come, I come bowing! Be- 
hold me now, rejoice no more ye 
who were gladdened at my stum- 
bling ! Adieu ye cruel ones ;—I re- 
turn to my God and his people. 
Second Repentance. 


eT: se eee 


AN ANCIENT FABLE. 





Whether this tale has any appli- 
cation to any body in this country, 
the reader will doubtless decide. 


¢* When Jove, who was interested 
in the concerns of mankind, forsook 
the region of nectar, and came down 
to visit our abode, he travelled for 
some time incognito, mixing with 
various companies, to learn their 
opinions, and to gather information. 
It happened, in one of these excur- 
sions, that he fell into the company 
of a countryman, on whom elocu- 
tion had never dispensed its much 
coveted blessings. ‘Thus circum- 
stanced, Jove took the lead in con- 
versation, and introduced his obser- 
vations with such rapidity, that the 
countryman had little more to do 
than to signify his assent to what 
was proposed. Jove, at length, ad- 
vanced a proposition, which his 
companion heard without making 
any reply. This awakened his sus- 
picions, and led him to enquire into 
the cause of his silence. ‘The coun- 
tryman replied, that he doubted the 














propriety of what his unknown com- 
panion had asserted. “Do yot 
doubt?” cried Jove, in an angry 
tone, at the same time throwing off 
his mask, and assuming his real 
character :-—* Then I appeal to my 
thunder, for the truth of what I have 
advanced.” ‘I suspected,” rejoined 
he countryman, that you were 
wrong when I first withheld my as- 
sent; but now you appeal to your 
thunder, I know it. He who is right 


does not need the assistance of thun- 
der.”’ 


—e > > 


ANECDOTE. 


From Rev. John Wesley’s Appeal to 
Men of Reason and Religion. 


Mr Wesley expostulating with op- 
posers, observes, “Are you not pre- 
judiced against us, because we be- 
lieve and strenuously defend that 
system of doctrines which you op- 
pose? Are you not enemies to us, 
because you take it for granted we 
are so to you? Nay, God forbid! 
I once saw one, who, from a plenti- 
ful fortune, was reduced to the low- 
est extremity. He was lying ona 
sick bed in violent pain, without e- 
ven convenient food, or one friend 
to comfort him; so that when his 
merciful landlord, to complete al!, 
sent one to take bis bed from under 
him, I was not surprised at his at- 
tempt to put an end to so miserable 
a life. Now, when I saw that poor 
man, Weltering in his blood, could 
I be angry at him? Surely no. No 
more cani at you. I can no more 
hate than I canenvy you. I can on- 
jy lift up my heart to God for you, 
(as I did then for him) and, with 
silent tears, besecch tue father of 
mercies, that he would look on you 
in your blood, and say unto you 
Live. 

‘* Sir, (said that unhappy map, at 
my first interview with Lim) iscorn 
to deceive youor any man. You 
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must not tell me of your Bible ; for 
I do not believe one word of ita I 
know there is a God; and believe 
he is all in all, the soul ofthe wni- 
verse. But farther than this I believe 
not; all is dark; my thought is 
lost. But I heae (added he) you 


‘preach to a great number of people 


night and morning. Pray, what 
would you do with the? Whither 
would you lead them? What reli- 
gion do you preach? What is it 
gsood for?” I replied, I do preach 
to as many as desire to hear, every 
night and morning. Ycu ask, “What 
I would do with them?” I would 
make them virtuous and happy, ea- 
sy in themselves and useful to others. 
“Whither would I lead them ?” To 
heaven ; ‘to God the Judge, the lover 
of all, and to Jesus the Mediator of 
the New Covenant. * What religion 
do I preach ?” ‘The religion of love; 
the law of kindness brought to light 
by the Gospel. ** What is this good 
for??? “To make all who receive it 
enjoy God and themselves : to make 
them like God ; lovers ofall; con- 
tented in their lives; and crying 
out attheir death in calm assurance, 
O grave where is thy victory! 
‘Thanks be unto God, who giveth me 
the victory, through my Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 

‘*Will you object to such a religion 
as this ; (Oye men of reason) that 
it is not reasonable? Is it not rea- 
sonable then to love God ?> Hath he 
not given you life and breath arid 
all things? Does he not still con- 
tinue his love to you, filling your 
heart with food and gladness? What 
have you that you have not received 
of him? And does not love demand a 
return of love ? Whether therefore 
you do love God or no, you cannot 
but own it is reasonable so to do; 
nay, seeing he is the parent of ali 
good, to love him with all your 
hearts.”” 








POETRY. 


The discijiles were called christians first in 
Antioch. 


Happy the men who first partook 
‘The Name and nature of their Lord! 
They all iniquity forsook, 
And God in spirit and truth ador’d, 
What they were called, they were indeed, 
Anointed with Jehovah’s power, 
His children by his Spirit led, 
And bern of God they sinned no more; 


But millions now with lips profane 
‘The venerable Name assume, 
And dead in sins, confess in vain 
That Jesus in the flesh is come : 
The form ot godliness they have, 
The power, the unction they deny, 
And will not let the Saviour save, 
But heathens live, and heathens die. 
ee 


-Vo drunkard shall inherit the kingdom of 
God. : 


See, thou wretched slave accurst, 

The end of thy excess, 
Drugkenness annext to thirst, 

And hell to drunkenness! 
Plunged in that infernal pool, 

How wilt thou gnaw thy tongue in pain, 
Water want thy tongue to cool, 

And ask a drop—in vain ! 

TS Ge 


Do all to the glory of God. 


To the glory of the Lord 
How Can J all things do ? 
Father, speak my soul restored, 
Create my heart anew ; 


When thine image I retrieve, 
United to my Saviour | 
Shall in Jesus’ Spirit live, 
Acd in his Spirit die. 
C. WESLEY. 


—~—3 + oo. 


A Mother's lament over her Chil d 


No more, my baby, shalt thou lie 

* With drowsy smile, and half shut eye, 
Pillow’d'upon my fostering breast, 
Serenely sinking ivto rest ! 


The grave must be thy cradle now ; 

The wild flowers o’er thy breast shall 
grow, 

While still my heart, all fall of thee, 

In widow’d solitude shall be. 


No taint of earth, no thought of sin, 
E’er dwelt thy stainless breast within ; 
And God hath laid thee down to sleep, 
Like a pure pearl below the deep. 


Yea! from mine arms thy soul hath flown 
Above, and found the heavenly throne, 
‘To join that blest angelic ring, 

That now around the altar sing. 


Methought when years had roll’d away; 
That thou would be mine age’s stay, 
And often have I hop’d to see 

The boy—the youth—the man in thee’ 


But thou hast past ; forever gone 
To leave me childless and alone, 
Like Rachel pouring tear on tear, 
And looking not for comfort here ! 


Farewell, my cliild, the dews shall fal! 
At morn and evening o’er thy pall! 
And daisies, when the vernal year 
Revives, upon thy tutf appear. 


The earliest snow-drop there shall spring, 
The lark delight to fold his wing, 

And roses pale, and lilies fair, 

With perfume load the summer air. 


Adieu, my babe! if hfe were long, 
This would be even a heavier song, 
But years like phantoms quickly pass, 
Then look to us from Memory’s glass. 


Soon on Death’s couch shall I recline ; 
Soon shall my head be laid with thine , 
And sunder’d spirits meet above, 


"Yo live for evermore in love! 
{ Edin. Mag: 


————saP 5 ee 


Some persons having sus- 
pected that in several articles pub- 
Jished in this work there has been 
reference to certain local matters in 
Philadelphia ; this is to assure them 


that they are mistaken. We have 
never published an article from that 
city ; neither have the writers for 
the paper had those disagreeables at 
all in view. ‘They have stood on in- 
dependent ground, not an inch of 
which has been tenanted by local 
difficulties. Thus much we think due 
to the suspicious, to our friends, and 
to the Repository. 


A 


‘© Reconsiderations and Farther 
Considerations ‘ On the manner of 
dropping Members for not attending 
class,’ and other matters,” in our 
next. 
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